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flat lens surfaces, until the focus crosses one of tne slit openings, and
the plate and field in consequence appear brightly illuminated; the
plate is then rotated a little farther and appears in half shadow or
practically dark. In this position striae are most readily detected
and with practice can be seen at a glance. At first the inspector
may experience difficulty in locating the positions of hah* shadow;
but after a few trials his eye becomes accustomed to the phenomena
and he is able to turn the plate without special effort to a sensitive
position.

In case the plate under examination is ground and polished on the
flats, the striated areas are marked with colored wax crayon on the
plate to be trimmed away by the trimmers.

Scratches on ,the flat surfaces may be deceptive at first, but after
short practice they are readily distinguished from striae.

A slight difference in illumination between different parts of the
field in which no striae are recognizable, occurs in some plates and
is commonly indicative either of fine or ribbon striae so placed that
they are not visible when viewed in the direction of observation, or
of a gradual change in refractive index from one part of the plate to
.another. A plate, exhibiting these phenomena, should be inspected
through another direction before acceptance. In an occasional
plate'- a curious, concentric system of rings can be seen; these, are
marks left by the grinding or polishing tool, the plate having been
rotated for an appreciable period of time about the center of the
concentric rings as axis.

Experience has shown that for critical work of the highest pre-
cision inspection through one direction only does not suffice; the
plates should be inspected through different directions to insure
freedom from striae. For most purposes, however, critical inspection
through one direction suffices to eliminate most of the striae.

Bubbles, seeds, stones, crystallization bodies; pressing defects, feathers,
folds, laps;-^-A. plate of optical glass after having passed inspection
for striae is examined for "seeds," "stones," and "feathers and
folds." These defects are most readily observed under conditions
of illumination, approaching those of dark-ground illumination;
these are readily obtained by placing a source of light (electric
bulb) under a cardboard, or wood cover (fig- 65), thereby screening
off all but horizontal rays of light. This arrangement is analogous
in its effects to a ray of sunlight which, streaming into a room:,
renders visible the minute dust particles in the air; foreign particles
in the glass, such as minute seeds or stones serve to reflect and
diffract the impinging light rays, so that they reach the eye of the
observer; each particle, thus illuminated, appears as a bright source
of light or a star and is readily visible. In order that the contrast
between light and dark be as great as possible, the .plate underBTJBBUES A1SD SEEDS.
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